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DELILAH 


HAT have [ done? What care I for their 
W. gold? 


He who was king of all men now is dead — 
By what mad dream of kinship was I led, 
When, to my people, my sweet Lord I sold ? 
Nerveless his arms, no more shall they enfold 
This supple body on its perfumed bed; 
Across my sleepless eyes the mist floats red — 
The mist that rises where the dead lie cold. 
Curséd be those that took thee, O my lover! 
And doubly cursed be her that gave thee o’er. 
Stoop, Hornéd Queen, from where thine orb 


doth hover — 
I, who have servcd thee, this last boon im- 
plore; 
That thou some strange, fierce anguish will 
discover, 


To be with these and me for evermore. 
Durrietp OssBorne. 








THE POET GOES A-SHOPPING 
“T AM beginning life,’ he said, with a sigh. 


«« Great heavens, Pickard! I have spent a 

day in a store. Three bedroom suites and a 

sideboard are among the unanticipated pledges of our 

affection. Have you any rye? For a man of twelve 
limited editions this has been a terrible day.’’ 

I saw to his creature comforts. His tie was hanging 

outside his vest and his complexion was like white paste- 
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board that has got wet. ‘* Courage,’’ I said. ‘It 
will not occur again —’”’ 

«It will,’’ he interrupted. ‘* We have to go there 
again to-morrow. We have—what is it ?—carpets, 
curtains — ”’ 

He produced his note-book. I was amazed. That 
receptacle for choice thoughts put to such a use! 

«* The amber sunlight splashing through the leaky 
interlacing green,’? he read. ‘* No!—that’s not it. 
Ah, here! Curtains! Parlor! —not to cost more than 
ten dollars! And there’s all the kitchen hardware! 
(Thanks.) Dining-room chairs — query —rush bot- 
toms? What’s this? G. L. I. S.—ah. ‘¢ Glister- 
ing through deeps of glaucophane’ — that’s nothing. 
Mem, —to see can we afford Indian needlework chairs 
— fifteen dollars? It’s dreadful, Pickard.’’ 

He helped himself to a cigarette. 

«« Find the salesman pleasant ?’’ said I. 

«* Delightful. Assumed I was a millionaire spend- 
thrift at first. Produced in an off-hand way a $400 
bedroom suite — we ’re trying to do the entire business, 
you know, on about $1,000. Well —that’s ten edi- 
tions, you know. Came down, with evidently dwind- 
ling respect, to things that were still ruinously expensive. 
I wonder what kind of houses these men live in them- 
selves, anyway. I told him we wanted an idyl, love-in- 
a-cottage, and all that sort of thing. He brushed that 
one side, said idols were upstairs in the Japanese depart- 
ment and that perhaps we might do with a servant’s set 
of bedroom furniture. Do withaset! He was a gloomy 
man, with (I should judge) some internal pain. I tried 
to tell him that there were quite a lot of people like 
myself in the country, people of limited or precarious 
means, whose existence he seemed to ignore; assured him 
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some of them led quite beautiful lives. But he had no ideas 
beyond wardrobes. I quite forgot the business of shop- 
ping in an attempt to kindle a little human enthusiasm in 
his heart. We were in a great, vast place full of ward- 
robes, with a remote glittering vista of brass bedsteads — 
skeleton beds, you know—and I tried to inspire him 
with some of the poetry of his emporium; tried to make 
him imagine these beds and things going east and west, 
north and south, to take sorrow, servitude, joy, worry, 
failing strength, restless ambition in their impartial em- 
braces. He only turned round to Annie and asked her 
if she thought she could do with ‘enamelled.’ But | 
was quite taken with my idea—- Where is it? I left 
Annie to settle with this misanthrope, amidst his raw 
frameworks of the Homes of the Future.’’ 
He fumbled with his note-book. ‘* Mats for hall — 
not to exceed $1. . . Kerbs. — inquire tiled hearth. 
Ah! Here we are: ‘ Ballade of the Bedroom 
Suite ’ : 
«« « Noble the oak you are now displaying, 
Subtly the hazel’s grainings go, 
Walnut’s charms there is no gainsaying, 
Red as red wine is your rosewood’s glow, 
Brave and brilliant the ash you show, 
Rich your mahogany’s hepatite shine, 
Cool and sweet your enamel. But oh! 
Where are the wardrobes of Painted Pine?’ 


«« They have ’em in the catalogue at $25, with a 
picture — quite as good, too, as the more expensive 
ones. To judge by the picture.”’ 

«« But that’s scarcely the idea you started with,”’ 
I began. 

*©No. It went wrong. Ballades often do. The 
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pre-occupation of the ‘ Painted Pine’ was too much for 
me. What’s this? ‘N.B.—Anderson sells music 
stools at ? No. Here we are (first half unwrit- 
ten) : — 
««« White enamelled, like driven snow, 
Picked with just one delicate line, 
Price you were saying is? Sixty !— No!’ 
Where are the wardrobes of Painted Pine! 
«« Come round again, you see! Then L’ Envoy :— 


«« «Salesman, sad is the truth, I trow: 
Winsome walnut can never be mine. 
Poets are cheap. And their poetry. So, 

Where are the wardrobes of Painted Pine?’ 


‘¢ Prosaic! as all true poetry is, nowadays. And 
perhaps not much better than mere prose — your own, 
for instance. But how I tired as the afternoon wore on! 
At first I was interested in the salesman’s amazing lack 
of imagination, and the glory of that fond dream of mine 
—love in a cottage, you know —still hung about me. 
I had ideas come —like that Ballade —and every now 
and then Annie told me to write notes. I think my last 
gleam of pleasure was in choosing the parlor chairs. 
There is scope for fantasy in chairs. Then was 

He took some more whisky. 

«« Then a kind of grey horror came over me. I don’t 
know if I can describe it. We went through vast vistas 
of chairs, of hall tables, of machine-made pictures, of cur- 
tains, huge wildernesses of carpets, and ever this cold, 
unsympathetic shopman led us on, and ever and again 
made us buy this or that. He had a perfectly grey eye, 
the color of an overcast sky in January, and he 
seemed neither to hate us nor to detest us, but simply to 
despise us, to feel such an overwhelming contempt for our 
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petty means and our petty lives as an archangel might 
feel for an apple-maggot. It made me think —”’ 

He lit a fresh cigarette. 

««T had a vision, Pickard. I do not know if you will 
understand. ‘The Warehouse of Life, with our In- 
dividual Fate hurrying each of us through. Showing us 
with a covert sneer all the good things that we cannot 
afford. A magnificent Rosewood love affair, for in- 
stance, deep and rich, fitted complete, some hours of 
perfect life, some acts of perfect self-sacrifice, perfect 
self-devotion. . . You ask the price.”” He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

«« Where are the wardrobes of Painted Pine?’ I 
quoted. 

‘sThat’s it. All the things one might do, if the 
purse of one’s courage were not so shallow. If it 
was n’t for the lack of that coinage, Pickard, every man 
might be a hero. ‘There’s heroism, there’s nobility 
such as no one has ever attained to, ready to hand. 
Anyone, if it were not for this lack of means, might be 
a human god in twenty-four hours. . . You see the 
article. You cannot buy it. No one buys it. It 
stands in the store, I suppose, for show —on the chance 
of a millionaire. And the shopman waves his hand to 
it on your way to the Painted Pine.’’ 

I was sorry for the little man and held my peace. He 
went on: 

«« Then you meet other couples and solitary people 
going about, each with a gloomy salesman leading. The 
run of them look uncomfortable; some are hot about the 
ears and in the spiteful phase of ill-temper, argumenta- 
tive, disappointed, vaguely vicious; all look sick of the 
business except the raw new-comers. It’s the only 
time they will ever select any furniture, their first chance 
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and their last. Most of their selections are hurried a 
little —I fancy all furniture is bought in despair. The 
salesman must not be kept all day. . . Yetit goes hard 
with you if you buy your Object in Life and find it just 
a ‘special line,’ made to sell. . . We’re all amateurs 
at living, just as we are all amateurs at furnishing — or 
dying. Some of the poor devils one meets carry tattered 
little scraps of paper, and fumble conscientiously with 
stumpy parcels. It’s a comfort to see how you go, even 
if you do have to buy rubbish. <‘ If we have this so good, 
dear, I don’t know ow we shall manage in the kitchen,’ 
says the careful housewife. . . So it is with our shop- 
ping in the Great Emporium.’’ 

«* You ’ll have to re-write your Ballade,’’ said I, «and 
put all that in.”’ 

««T wish I could,’’ said the Poet. 

«« And while you were having these moods ?”’ 

** Oh, Annie and the salesman settled most of the 
furniture between them. Perhaps it’s just as well. I 
was never any good at the practical details of life. 
Cigarette’s out! Have you any matches ?’’ 

‘* Horribly depressed you are!’’ I said. 

«« There ’s to-morrow, too. Well, well. 

Then he went off at a tangent to tell me what he ex- 
pected to make by his next volume of poems, and so got 
to the congenial business of running down his contem- 
poraries, and became again the cheerful little Poet that I 
know. 


? 
. 


Picaroon. 
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POPPIES 








POPPIES 


WHO walk among the poppies 

I In the burning hour of noon, 
Brother to their scarlet beauty, 

Fee] their fervour and their swoon. 


In this little wayside garden, 
Under the sheer tent of blue, 
The dark kindred in forgetting, 
We are of one dust and dew. 


They, the summer-loving gypsies, 
Who frequent the Northern year ; 
From an older land than Egypt, 
I, too, but a nomad here. 


All day long the purple mountains, 
Those mysterious conjurors, 
Send, in silent premonition, 
Their still shadows by our doors. 


And we listen, through the silence, 
For a far-off sound, which seems 
Like the long reverberant echo 

Of a sea-shell blown in dreams. 


Is it the foreboded summons 

From the fabled Towers of Sleep, 
Bidding home the wandered children 
From the shore of the great deep ? 


All day through the sun-filled valley, 
Teeming with its ghostly thought, 
Glad in the mere lapse of being, 

Muses and is not distraught. 
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Then suffused with earth’s contentment, 
The slow patience of the sun, 

As our heads are bowed to slumber 

In the shadows, one by one. 


Sweet and passionless, the starlight 
Talks to us of things to be ; 
And we stir a little, shaken 
In the zool breath of the sea. 
Buiss CarMAN. 








CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS OF 
BY-GONE DAYS 


III 
Tue Stocks. 


NE of the earliest institutions in every New Eng- 
land community was a pair ot stocks. The first 
public building was a meeting-house, but often, 

long before any house of God was builded, the devil got 
his restraining engine. It was a true English punish- 
ment, and, to a degree, a Scotch, and was of most ancient 
date. In the Cambridge Trinity College Psalter, an 
illuminated manuscript illustrating the manners of the 
twelfth century, may be seen the quaint pictures of two 
men sitting in stocks, while two others flout them. So 
essential to due order and government were the stocks 
that every village had them. Sometimes they were 
movable, and often were kept in the church porch, a 
sober Sunday monitor. Shakespeare says in ‘* King 
Lear’’ : 
** Fetch forth the stocks, 
You stubborn ancient knave !”’ 
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In England, petty thieves, unruly servants, wife- 
beaters, hedge-tearers, vagrants, Sabbath-breakers, re- 
vilers, gamblers, drunkards, and a variety of other 
offenders, were all punished by the stocks. Doubtless 
the most notable person ever set in the stocks for drink- 
ing too freely was that great man Cardinal Wolsey. 
About the year 1500 he was the incumbent at Lyming- 
ton, and, getting drunk at a village feast, he was seen by 
Sir Amyas Poulett, a strict moralist, and local justice of 
the peace, who humiliated the embryo cardinal by thrust- 
ing him in the stocks. 

The Boston magistrates had a ‘‘ pair of bilbowes,’’ 
doubtless brought from England; but these were only 
temporary, and soon stocks were ordered. It is a fair 
example of the humorous side of Puritan law, so frequently 
displayed, that the first malefactor set in these strong new 
stocks was the carpenter who made them. 

‘«* Edward Palmer for his extortion in taking #1 13s. 
7d. for the plank and woodwork of Boston stocks is fined 
£5 & censured to bee sett an houre in the stocks.”’ 

Thus did our ancestors make the ‘* punishment fit the 
crime.’’ The carpenter of Shrewsbury, Mass., likewise, 
as Pepys said of a new pair of stocks in his neighborhood, 
took handsel of the stocks of his own making. 

In Virginia, a somewhat kindred case was that of one 
Mr. Henry Charlton, of Hungar’s Parish, in 1633. 
For slandering the minister, Mr. Cotton, Charlton was 
ordered ‘*to make a pair of stocks and set in them 
several Sabbath days after divine service, and then ask 
Mr. Cotton’s forgiveness for using offensive words con- 
cerning him.’” 

In Maryland, in 1655, another case may be cited. 
One William Bramhall, having been convicted of signing 
a rebellious petition, was for a second offense of like 
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nature ordered to be ‘* at the Charge of Building a Pair 
of Stocks and see it finished within one Month.’’ There 
is no reference to his punishment through the stocks of 
his own manufacture. 

With a regard for the comfort of the criminal, strangely 
at variance with what Cotton Mather termed ‘* The 
Gust of the Age,’’ and a profound submission to New 
England climate, a Massachusetts law enacted June 18, 
1645, declares that ‘*he yt offends in excessive and 
longe drinkeing, he shalbe sett in the stocks for three 
howers when the weather is seasonable.”” 

Just as soon as the Boston stocks had been weil 
warmed by Carpenter Palmer they promptly started on 
a well-filled career of usefulness, They gathered in 
James Luxford who had been ‘*psented for having two 
wites.’” He had to pay a fine of £100 and be set in 
the stocks one hour upon the following market-day after 
lecture, and on the next lecture day also. Then a 
watchman of the town, ‘‘ for drinking several times of 
strong waters,’’ took his turn, Soon a man for “¢ uncivil 
carriages’’ was ‘‘stocked.’’ Every town was enjoined 
to promptly build stocks. In 1655 Medfield had stocks, 
and in 1638 Newbury and Concord were fined for *¢ the 
want of stocks,’? and Newbury was given time till the 
next court session to build one. The town obeyed the 
order, and soon John Perry was set in them for his 
** abusive carriage to his wife and child.’? Dedham and 
Watertown were ‘* psent’d”’ in 1639 for ‘‘the want of 
stocks.’? Ipswich already had them, for John Wedg- 
wood that same year was set in the stocks for being in 
the company of drunkards. In Yarmouth a thief who 
stole flax and yarn, and in Rehoboth one who stole an 
Indian child, were ‘‘stocked.’’ Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, built stocks and a cage. Plymouth had a 
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constant relay of Quakers to keep her stocks from ever 
lying idle, as well as other offenders, such as Ann Savory 
of unsavory memory. Rhode Island ordered ‘* good 
sufficient stocks’’ in every town. In the southern 
and central colonies the stocks were a constant force. 
The Dutch favored the pillory and whipping-post, but a 
few towns had stocks. We find the Heer officer in 
Beverwyck (Albany) dispensing justice in a most sum- 
mary manner. When Martin de Metslaer wounded 
another in a drunken braw] the authorities hunted Martin 
up, ‘‘early hauled him out of bed and set him in the 
stocks.’’ Connecticut was a firm advocate of the stocks, 
and plentiful examples might be given under New Haven 
and Connecticut laws. 

Web Adey, who was evidently a ‘*single man,”’ for 
««two breaches of the Saboth”’ was ordered to be set in 
the stocks, then to find a master, and if not complying 
with this second order the town would find one for him 
and sell him for a term of service. This was the arbi- 
trary and not unusual method of disposing of lazy, law- 
less, and even lonely men, as well as of more hardened 
criminals who, when sold for a term of service, usually 
got into fresh disgrace and punishment through disobe- 
dience, idleness and running away. 

Fiercely hedged around was divine worship. The 
stocks added their restraint by threatened use. ‘¢ All 
persons who stand out of the meeting-house during time 
of service, to be set in the stocks.’’ 

In Plymouth, in 1665, ‘all persons being without 
the dores att the meeting house on the Lords daies in 
houres of exercise, demeaneing themselves by jesting, 
sleeping, and the like, if they shall psist in such practices 
hee (the tithing-man) shall sett them in the stocks.’’ 
Regard for church and state were often combined by 
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making public confession of sin in church with pun- 
ishment in front of the church after the service. This 
was simply a carrying out of English customs. Mr. 
Hamilton, author of that interesting book, Quarter Ses- 
sions from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne, says, dealing 
with Devonshire : 

«« A favorite punishment for small offenses, such as re- 
sisting the constable, was the stocks. The offender had 
to come into the church at morning prayer, and say 
publicly that he was sorry; he was then set in the stocks 
until the end of the evening prayer. The punishment 
was generally repeated on the next market day.’” 

It seems scarcely necessary to describe the shape 
and appearance of stocks, for pictures of them are so 
common. ‘They were formed by two heavy timbers, 
one of which could be raised, and which when lowered 
was held in place bya lock. In these two timbers were 
cut two half-circle notches which met two similar notches 
when the upper timber was in place and thus formed 
round holes, holding firmly in place the legs of the 
imprisoned culprit; sometimes the arms were thrust into 
smaller holes similarly formed. Usually, however, the 
culprit sat on a low bench with simply his legs confined. 
Thus securely restrained, he was powerless to escape the 
jests and jeers of every idler in the community. 

The stocks were the scene of many striking figures, 
and many amusing ones. What a sight was that when 
an English actor who had caused the playing of the 
«« Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ in the very house of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and on Sunday, too, was set in 
stocks at the bishop’s gate with an ass’s head beside him 
and a wisp of hay —in derision of the part he had 
played, that of Bottom the weaver. This in 1631, 
after both Plymouth and Boston had been settled. 
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And the stocks were not without their farcical side in 
New England. Governor Winthrop’s account of the 
exploits of a Boston Dogberry in 1644 is certainly 
amusing: 

‘« There fell out a troublesome business in Boston. 
An English sailor happened to be drunk, and was carried 
to his lodging, and the constable (a godly man and much 
zealous against such disorders), hearing of it, found him 
out being upon his bed asleep so he awaked him, and 
led him to the stocks, no magistrate being at home. He 
being in the stocks, one of La Tour’s French gentlemen 
visitors in Boston lifted up the stocks and let him out. 
The constable, hearing of it, went to the Frenchman 
(being then gone and quiet) and would needs carry bim 
to the stocks. The Frenchman offered to yield himselt 
to go to prison, but the constable, not understanding his 
language, pressed him to go to the stocks; the French- 
man resisted and drew his sword; with that company 
came in and disarmed him, and carried him by force to 
the stocks, but soon after the constable took him out and 
carried him to prison, and presently after, took him forth 
again, and delivered him to La Tour. Much tumult was 
there about this: many Frenchmen were in town, and 
other strangers, who were not satisfied with this dealing of 
the constable, yet were quiet. In the morning the magis- 
trates examined the cause, and sent for La Tour, who was 
much grieved for his servant’s miscarriage, and also for 
the disgrace put upon him (for in France it is a most 
ignominious thing to be laid in the stocks) but yet he 
complained not of any injury, but left him wholly with 
the magistrates to do with him what they pleased, etc. . . 
The constable was the occasion of all this, transgressing 
the bounds of his office, and that in six things. 1. In 
fetching a man out of his lodging that was asleep upon 
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his bed, and without any warrant from authority. 2. In 
not putting a hook upon the stocks, nor setting some to 
guard them. 3. In laying hands upon the Frenchman 
that had opened the stocks when he was gone and quiet. 
4- In carrying him to prison without warrant. 5. In 
delivering him out of prison without warrant. 6. In 
putting such a reproach upon a stranger and a gentleman 
when there was no need, for he knew he would be 
forthcoming and the magistrate would be at home that 
evening; but such are the fruits of ignorant and misguided 
zeal. . . But the magistrates thought not convenient to 
lay these things to the constable’s charge before the 
assembly, but rather to admonish him for it in private, 
lest they should have discouraged and discountenanced an 
honest officer.”’ 

Truly this is a striking and picturesque scene in colonial 
life, one worthy of Hogarth’s pencil. The bronzed 
English sailor, inflamed with drink, earringed, pigtailed, 
with short, wide, flapping trousers, and brave with sash 
and shining cutlass ; the gay, volatile Frenchman, in the 
beautiful and courtly dress of his day and nation, all 
laces and falbalas; and the solemn pragmatic Puritan 
tipstaff, with long wand of black and white, and horn 
lanthorn, with close-cropped head, sad-colored in gar- 
ments, severe of feature, zealous in duty ; and the spec- 
tators standing staring at the stocks, Indian braves, fair 
Puritan maidens, fierce sailor-men, a pious preacher or 
sober magistrate —no lack of local color in that pic- 
ture. 

It is interesting to note in all the colonies the attempt 
to exterminate all idle folk and idle ways. The severity 
of the penalties was so salutary in effect that, as Mrs. 
Goodwin says, they soon would have exterminated even 
that social pest, the modern tramp. Vagrants, and those 
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who were styled ‘*transients,’? were fiercely abhorred 
and cruelly spurned. I have found by comparison of 
town records that they were often whipped from town to 
town, only to be thrust forth in a few weeks with fresh 
stripes to another grudged resting-place. Snch entries as 
this of the town of Westerly, Rhode Island, might be 
produced in scores: 

«« September 26, 1748. That the officer shall take 
the said transient forthwith to some publick place in this 
town and strip him from the waist upward, G& whyp 
him twenty strypes well layd on his naked back, and 
then be by said officer transported out of this town.’’ 

The appearance of crime likewise had to be avoided. 
In 1635 Thomas Petet, ‘¢ for suspition of slander idle- 
ness and stubbornness is to be severely whipt and kept in 
hold.’’ 

More shocking and still more summary was the pun- 
ishment meted out to a Frenchman who was suspected 
only of setting fire to Boston in the year 1679. He was 
ordered to stand in the pillory, have both ears cut off, 
pay the charges of the court, and lie in prison in bonds 
of five hundred pounds until sentence was performed. 

These Massachusetts magistrates were not the only 
ones to sentence punishment on suspicion. In Scotland 
one Richardson, a tailor, being ‘‘ accusit of pickrie’’ 
or pilfering, was adjudged to be punished with <<‘ twelve 
straiks with ane double belt, because there could be nae 
sufficient proof gotten, but vehement suspition.”’ 

Writing of punishments of bygone days, an English 
rhymester says : 


«« Each mode has served its turn, and played a part 
For good or ill with man ; but while the bane 
Of drunkenness corrupts the nation’s heart — 
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Discrediting our age — methinks the reign 
Of stocks at least were well revived again.’’ 


There is in truth a certain fitness in setting in the 
stocks for drunkenness, a firm confining of the wandering 
feeble legs, a fixing in one spot for quiet growing sober, 
and meditating on the misery of drunkenness, that, with 
the extreme of publicity removed, or the wantonness of 
the spectators curbed, perhaps is not so bad a restraining 
punishment after all. Some of the greatness and self- 
control of the later years of Cardinal Wolsey’s life may 
have come from those hours of mortification and medi- 
tation spent in the stocks. 

Auice Morse Ear te. 








QUATRAINS 
N EW YORK, London, Paris, Rome, 


Seemed vast and grand while I staid home ; 
But, seeing them, I soon found that 
I held them all beneath mv hat. 


I live a life aloof from other men, 
And so know joys beyond the common ken, 
While they press on and never reach their goal, 
Here, in a garret, I possess my soul. 

Ciaupe Fayette Bracpon. 


¥ 
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LAND OF THE CLUCKING OX 


Oh, have you heard of that curious land, 
The land of the Clucking Ox? 

Its customs are hard to understand, 

To judge from Curlylocks. 


In a dream she went there, and when she 
woke 

(And Curlylocks was May! ) 

I could but judge, from the way she spoke, 

She was glad to get away. 


She stood in a barnyard, so she says, 

As the creatures all drew near, 

And she wondered a bit at their bashful 
ways, 


Till—she suddenly felt quite queer. 


For, how it happened nobody knows— 

Right there in the noonday sun, 

«<I found,’’ says May, ‘‘I’d fordot my 
clo’s, 

An’ I staid, tause I tou/dn’¢ run!’’ 
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NY Then from their little weeping guest 


They turned their blinking eyes, 
And one and all they thus expressed 


\ Their mild, polite surprise: 


The dog said ‘* cock-a-doodle-doo! ’’ 
The rabbit said ** bow wow,’’ 


NO} The pussy-cat said ** to-whit, to-whoo!’’ 
4 And the portly pig said ‘* miaw!”’ 


«*«Cluck-cluck, cluck-cluck!’’ in censure 
called 


} The ox of russet-red, 


«« Baa-baa!’’ the green old peacock 
squalled, 
«* Quack! quack!’’ che donkey said. 


For this was the Land of the Clucking Ox, 
And somehow truth to say, 
I have an idea that Curlylocks 
Was glad to get away! 
Acnes Leg. 
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JES’ JONES. 


E owed his name to Doctor Hubbs. 
Hubbs — spelled Hobbs, and pronounced ac- 
cordingly in the English of the world, but always 

Hubbs in the island vernacular — was a jovial member of 
that school of quacks, happily extinct, who practiced 
medicine by the grace of God. A generous lot they 
were, prescribing doses by the quart, and from an honest 
pharmacy of stinks and tastes that would be fortune in a 
fertilizer. 

Hubbs always warranted a cure, the aforesaid warranty 
of recovery often running over date of patient’s death. 
But he was never disconcerted even when he visited those 
a day or more under ground. ‘* Poor thing!’’ he would 
exclaim, ‘* was doing famously. But there! no doctor 
can always beat the devil.’’ 

Sickness was a wile of the evil one, Hubbs thought — 
perhaps it is— and his conflict with it always tremendous, 
witness the quart bottles. If the sick sometimes imagined 
his big bottles real devil in the case, and cried out, as I 
have heard, that the green and black things hopped and 
grinned at them upon their tables, it was only the foolish- 
ness of sickness. The well laughed at such humors. 

Even Hubbs could not kill everybody. Though the 
sardonic old monster stood red-faced and pimpled before 
every island mother, like the devouring dragon before the 
mysterious woman in St. John’s vision, most of us 
escaped. So many in Jones’ family escaped, he was the 
thirteenth, that living Joneses became monotonous to 
Hubbs, and when some idle gossip chanced to ask the 
trouble, as he jogged away from the much blessed habita- 
tion, early in the first day of this particular Jones’ life, 
he answered sleepily, ‘* Jest another Jones!’’ and drove 
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on, too indifferent to commiserate or joke about the hon- 
est father. 

They gave the unlucky mortal a more usual name, left 
over from some Hebrew prophet or Roman emperor, but 
Hubbs’ sponsoring stuck. ‘‘ Jest another Jones,’’ he 
always was, or ‘* Jes’ Jones,’’ for short. 

With such a name any life would be ridiculously 
pathetic from the start. It seemed to stamp Jes’ whole 
body with insignificance. His legs and arms bulged 
hugely at the joints, but otherwise grew in one dimen- 
sion, and were skewered on him much in the fashion of 
the jumping toy that dances on a string to the solemn 
amusement of our youngsters. Jes’ had a like trick of 
falling in a heap; his small head, set far forward on his 
shoulders, not balancing the short vision of his watery 
eyes, or overbalancing his body. These protruding heads 
pry upon us like interrogation marks, sometimes, and we 
feel irritable desire to tweak the noses a-smelling our 
affairs; but this fellow’s head bent, as I have suggested, 
beneath a name. 

The youngsters’ solemn amusement over the loose- 
jointed victim on a string closely describes their impres- 
sion of their shrinking fellow. No one thought of his 
suffering anything. He squirmed so funnily beneath a 
gibe, cut such a figure in his sprawling, and he was Jes’ 
Jones. Youngsters, and oldsters likewise, seldom realize 
how they hurt others, unless the hurt is proclaimed by 
bellowing, or they are belabored in return. The silent 
and unrevengeful sufferer is always a jumping-jack to 
them. 

As he grew older, Jes’ became victim otf a worse 
opinion. Almost all the islanders are fishermen, and he, 
naturally, fell into that occupation. Of course he had 
no luck. Whether he pitied the fish too much to hook 
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them, or could not, I am uncertain. I do know all the 
islanders were indifferent, and would have been so to 
this day had not a suspicion risen that changed their con- 
tempt into superstitious fear. Some old salt complained 
one afternoon as he beached his boat, without a fish in 
her, that he never had a catch when Jes’ was along. 
Others remembered similar experiences. One would 
have thought the sea always afraid of them before Jes’ 
ventured on it, and over-anxious to conciliate them with 
certain dole. However, the next day his boat returned 
without a scale. So did others of the fleet, but if they 
thought of the general ill-luck it was to blame him for it 
all. The next trip only a drunken fellow took the risk 
with him, and he fell overboard and drowned before they 
reached the fishing-grounds. After that no one would 
have Jes’ in his boat, or fish within a mile of him. 

The women were as superstitious as the men, and Jes’ 
was slowly driven from them all, resting at last, in a 
kind of hermit life, upon the wild bluff that overlooks 
the eastern breakers, and the reef that cuts the reach, 
between the Foxes, like a knife. There, in a cabin, 
half stones, half driftwood, he passed the solitary years, a 
companion of the fish and gulls, and unspoken, unless 
the dismal surf-bell’s singing was for him. 

Life is simpler than we think. A fish, and handful ot 
the grain his brothers’ harvests yielded him, kept his life 
whole days; a wild duck was a feast, and the brook per- 
petual good cheer. Instead of sweating from early 
morning until afternoon for no more, he had enough, 
and time for dreams, and time to hear the bell. 

At first the bell’s everlasting clangor would not let him 
sleep, and one night he set out to destroy it. As he 
approached, he fancied it pleading with him so loudly, 
he shivered on his oars and went back without touching 
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it. Ever after, he imagined it a spirit like his own, and 
came to have a certain fellowship with it, sincerer than 
with any human he had known. 

You have been to Bayreuth, to Milan ; have heard the 
strings and trumpets sing together. My solitary would 
not envy you. Music is not brass nor gut. It is brains. 
imagination, and, gradually, what you would think the 
bell’s insistent note became a whole orchestra to him, 
falling into bass that shook the reef and breakers, next 
moment flying higher than a lark. The whole earth 
sung in its brazen tongue, to him, Old Ocean’s solemn 
tones, full of the great groaning of its dead; but he also 
heard the strumming of the storm upon ringing ledges, 
and, what you never heard, the ecstasy of the clouds as 
they crooned on the upper air’s slender strings. You 
have heard fifty or a hundred men beating, blowing and 
scraping as many bits of brass, and wood, and skin. M 
hermit heard the whole earth. Oh, it was mad bell! No, 
it was sane! Your grinning, sweating orchestra is mad. 
You could wring buckets from the players’ clothes when 
they lay down their bows. He sat on the bluff, in 
cabin of stones and driftwood, serene as nested bird, 
and could tell one cloud’s voice from another, and what 
the drowned sing through their tears. 

Your orchestra tires out. The players shut up their 
instruments in little coffins, some one turns out the lights, 
and you go home, remembering the senseless small talk 
of the lobby, the smell of many bodies, a cross compan- 
ion: everything, except the music, which you say was 
divine; dumb now, because your sweating orchestra is 
too tired to play. It was not divine. God’s music 
never stops, nor did the bell, above the reef that cuts 
the reach half asunder like a knife. 

I say the bell never stopped, but it did, for even a 
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bell in the breakers is not quite divine, though God play 
upon it. It stopped—that is my story—stopped singing 
in the middle of a night, in the middle of a mighty fog 
—the night the big seiners were coming home, though 
the hermit was unaware. Perhaps the fog had smothered 
it, as the hermit thought, choking the singing tongue with 
its dripping blanket. Perhaps the song had worn it out. 
It was surely still. Though he rose upon his arm and 
listened long, the hermit heard nothing of its voice. 

Hugging his old garments about him, he crept down 
the slope, down to the little cove sheltering his dory. 
The convulsive agony of a storm, that had blown out its 
last breath the day before, still shuddered in the sea, and 
smeared the breakers with its reek. He could hear the 
wild laughter of the savage rocks, was conscious of trem- 
ulous whisperings in the cove; but no strain from the 
bell mingled with them — and he paused often to listen 
as he pushed out the dory. It was dumb to his heart — 
and dumb to the anxious ears of the seiners groping off 
the coast. 

The bell hangs above the point of the reef that cuts the 
reach like a knife — cutting seiners, too, if they touch its 
edge. It is short pull in sunshine, but rocks shift in the 
fog, and you must coax your way through them, or they 
will smite your boat by the head, or rip up its belly. 
Fog, too, drags at your arms, heavy on you as the sea 
over the drowned in its ooze. 

When th: hermit had crawled to the buoy, nothing 
seemed wrong. It rode the waves light as ever, dancing 
them as a woman waxen floor. But when he pushed 
close and caressed the bell, he found it empty, except for 
worn ring, showing where the tongue had broken. He 
looked down involuntarily, as if expecting to see it in the 
sea. But the sea hid it, as it hides all explorers. What 
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the sea could not hide, the fog had, so that all he 
saw was the dim lines of the shivering anchorage, and 
the bronze lips of the bell, and the smile in its mouth, 
mocking him. 

Enraged, he struck it with his fist, at which it sighed 
as a child shaken out of sleep. In the fog it sounded 
unearthly, and for a moment he was afraid, but only 
a moment, and the possessed man smote it again and 
again; softly and wildly, with both fists and with one; 
raining blows on it one time, then waiting long moments 
for the thrilled air to be still; beat it until his hands 
bled; laughed with it, sung, shouted, cried. Oh, it was 
wonderful tune. 

At last he thought of his oar—thank God, happy 
seiners! The oar made almost as fine music as the 
broken tongue —just as fine, they thought who groped 
the mad coast. Hours and hours he played—he was 
never so happy — hours and hours, until his thin arms 
would not move —until every seiner had passed the 
knife point of the reef. <* Strange we could not hear the 
bell before,’’ one said to another. <‘* Not as strange as 
the way it rings now,’’ the other replied. But the 
hermit knew nought of them. He played for himself. 
Why should n’t he? Seiners and all men toil for them- 
selves. 

Long after the seiners had anchored he played; played 
while they told the women and old men of their escape; 
played while they feasted, while they made love and 
slept; played — until the oar fell from his hands, and he 
slipped, unconscious, across the edge of the dory, and it 
poured him into the sea, like so much water. 

Into the sea! How much has been poured into the 
sea! Bars of gold big as your arm, boxed in thick oaken 
chests, hugged by great iron fastenings; cutlasses, slipping 
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out of dead sailors’ fingers; shot, that gaily snapped off a 
man’s head on its way; ships, planked with heart of*rees 
that grew in the sunshine, and kissed the rain and the 
winds; men and women, ah! men and women who 
loved and smiled, and the miserable; all these earth has 
poured into the sea, into the ooze that pillows the 
drowned. But ooze would not pillow the hermit nor 
oar. ‘Tide and waves cradled them. 

The oar drifted faster, half up the reach betore morn- 
ing, off the small harbor, when the fog lifted, was among 
the seiners, bruised, broken, and knowing some things 
unutterable, but it was only an oar and passed unnoticed. 
After it drifted the other, heavier, only its white face 
cutting the water, swinging always with the sway of 
the water, but always face up, and after the bruised oar 
until it, too, was among the seiners. 

What a curious thing the tide is! One would think 
it were human. Nay, it was more than humar to the 
hermit, the bell-ringer, or ‘* Jes’ Jones’’ as the scared 
islanders called the sore thing they lifted out of the water. 

My es Hemenway. 
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LULLABY 


HEN the light steals from the sky, 
W. (Great One, guard my little son!) 

Day looks back with dimming eye, 
Loth to leave my pretty one. 

Day and Baby are such lovers, 

That the fleeting Lady hovers 
On the edge of Westernland, 
Kissing farewells on her hand ; 

Baby answers with a bbw — 

Weary head is nodding now. 


See ! my babe has stol’n away 

(Great One, guard his wandering !) 
After fast retreating Day, 

Borne on Sleep’s uplifting wing. 
Drowsily his spirit hovers 
Far away in Dreamland covers, 

Where at night babes ever go, 

After Day that loves them so. 
When the skies again are blue 
Little ones will come back too. 

Joun Apert Macy. 




















EXTRACTS FROM A STORY- 
TELLER’S DICTIONARY. 


N Paradise Woods, close by Tarryawhile (as we 
i call our home), my friend Smith, of New Orleans, 
of whom I dare say you have heard, read aloud to 

us one of Stevenson’s tales—a simple story of a man 
who had shown courage in danger, faithfulness under 
trial, and magnanimity in defeat; nay, more, in triumph, 
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and yet had shown them not in too fine a degree to be of 
some kin to ourselves. 

We were three who had listened. At its close, I re- 
member, we were all at one in a tender sentiment of 
comradeship toward its hero, so that when Smith moved 
to rise we did not stir, save that Stella took again from 
the leafy ground, to which it had fallen from her knee, 
a small volume in whose classic company he and I had 
found her and Phebe under the maples and pines. 

None of us cared to ask the common question, how 
much of the story was fact, how much fiction, Enough 
that it had given itself to the treasury not of our informa- 
tion, but of our emotions and affections, and that the 
inward stirrings it had brought us were right and good. 

At any rate, so thought I in the general stillness. 
Possibly because the story was so lightly and briefly told, 
I felt the more clearly its peace-giving mission, and 
noticed more plainly than I had ever done before that 
peace-giving is a true art function. We were not in- 
formed of what we had not known, nor convinced ot 
what we had not believed, nor persuaded to what we 
had not willed; but our emotions, our spirits had been 
aroused, nourished, purified, enriched by a pleasingly 
ordered contemplation of an experience potentially real. 
We had looked, with a certain appropriating sympathy, 
on the greatness that may lie latent in souls as small or 
weak even as our own. 

«* A little greatness well economized!’’ I said this 
last aloud. I thought it was good, and when I think a 
thing is good I can’t keep it. My ancestors were all 
noted for their generosity. ‘‘A little greatness well 
economized,’’ said I, slowly, for emphasis. 

But no one murmured an approving rejoinder. It 
was a grave blunder to say anything, however good, so 
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soon; speech for thought, silence for feeling. | Remem- 
ber, if ever you write a story, that to speak to feelings 
already sufficiently kindled is to cast green wood upon a 
clear fire. 

We rose, Smith and I, only because our fair com- 
panions did so. ‘* Why do we go,’’ I asked, ‘* while 
our feelings are so right and rich ?”’ 

Phebe furnished quick reply. I know, of course, 
that as life is, the thing I had protested against happens 
to be just what we need to do. From bowers and 
flowers we needs must repair betimes to the house, or we 
overripen into sentimentality and rot back into savagery. 
Our sentiments must be practically applied without in- 
dolent delay or, like hoarded manna, they breed worms. 
This is not something for art to do; it is something for 
us to do. ‘*Go thou—not somebody else, some poet 
or artist —go thow and do—not merely feel — like- 
wise ’? —or otherwise, as the case may be; this is a pre- 
cept which art need not preach, yet whose neglect by ws 
is a misuse of all art. Phebe did not say this; I put it 
here to indicate what she implied in her single word an d 
toss, equally disdainful and bewitching. Phebe comes of 
Puritan stock, but is as pink as a rose. 

«Feelings !’’ was her one word. ‘* Feelings !’’ 
said Phebe. 

«* And why not ?’’ gently asked Smith. ‘* Are not 
they the ultimate wealth !”’ 

«« The ultimate wealth !’’ she exclaimed, and smiled 
upon the landscape and us as calling us to witness that 
this was what he said. ‘Feelings, the ultimate 
wealth !”’ 

«« And why not?’’ persisted Smith. ‘* Whether for 
heaven or earth, are not all things else but the coin with 
which to buy them ?”’ 
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I hoped he would say more— ‘‘And are feelings 
ever rightly buried except as seed is, to bring forth finer 
store of joy at last for others or ourselves! And is it 
not for feelings that this grove is kept from the axe, and 
that we are in it here, and that this (Stella’s) classic 
volume is our illustrious companion ?’’? — Something of 
that sort ; but he did not. He ceased abruptly and then 
laughingly observed : 

«« An argument may end in a story, but a story should 
never degenerate into an argument.’’ 

Phebe answered jestingly, away from the point, and 
agreed with the rest of us as we went, that each step 
away from the green shade was a conscious self-denial, 
a seed-burial of a happy mood. How many a time 
since then have I gone back thither and dug up the bone 
of that sweet, friendly hour ! 


In a man of any real mind, two things there are for 
which only wafamiliarity ever breeds contempt; two 
things that are never rightly loved in vain, and only 
bondage to which can beget satiety : good books, green 
in the woods. 

It is true, as long as woods are vast their first name is 
utility. The sun has two wives; the sea, the forest ; 
and it is by both that he is father to the sheltering cloud, 
the rain, the snow, brooks and rivers. From the forest 
we have, besides, the gifts of fire and fruitful soil. But 
to woods grown precious by rarity, woods into which 
we go without even Thoreau’s axe, we give a better 
name, sign of a higher, lovelier office; a name ‘‘in 
religion,’’ as a nun might say ; Paradise for instance. 


Food, raiment, shelter,we tax them for these no longer ; 
and in payment for this consecrated immunity they ten- 
derly remind us of the vanity of many of our ‘‘ wants,”’ 
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and give us time and room, away from them, to perceive 
the working of a power, not ourselves, that makes for 
universal order and delight. 

Hence, in the right use of woods, we do not go into 
them until for the time being our material wants are at 
the least quieted. To every earthly paradise there must 
be some sort of tarryawhile. We may reduce the num- 
ber of our wants. Blessed are we if we doso. But 
we cannot annihilate the majority of them, or even 
hold them long in abeyance except on condition that 
mankind at large show better sense than to try to imitate 
us. Thoreau, could not begin this experiment, at Wal- 
den, until he had borrowed an axe. Borrowing that 
axe, he put himself at once thereby in debt to the whole 
huge machinery of the industrial world, without which 
that axe never would have been made. Our wants are 
our progeny. They grow and hunger and get hurt and 
quarrel and cry, with all a progeny’s tyranny, and the 
best we can do is in favorable moments of weather and 
health to leave them parentally put to sleep and slip away 
to some ‘‘ unuseful ’’ spot which, because it can neither 
supply nor suppress ¢hose wants, our house-building, 
field-planting industry calls ‘* waste land.’? The most 
motherly of all poetesses has a parable that teaches the 
same thing : 


** There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children (so many wants, that is) 
she did n’t know what to do; 
She gave them some broth without any bread, 
Then whipped them (the wants, I mean) all 
soundly and sent them to bed.’’ 


Now observe: that all we have said about inutile 
woods, in their relation to sentient life and specially to 
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our wills and wants, is equally true as to books of song 
and story. One superiority, however, the books have: 
that in them the life and passion are human. Thus they 
feed with stronger fuel, as one might say, the bivouac 
fires of our human sympathies and keep more fully awake 
our guardian principles of behavior while our tired wills 
take their short rest between battles. Such books are 
the complement of the landscape, supplying us with just 
what we want to retain when we flee the crowd 
and seek woodside or brookside to give the soul a rest 
which may renew its patience, kindness and humility 
toward a world only too much like ourselves. Just 
what we meed to retain; a fragrant, bittersweet, tonic 
quintessence of the crude throng, with its bad and good, 
dull and witty, silly and wise, mean and magnanimous, 
and its multitudinous average of commonplace folk whom, 
as one who knew them best believed, «God must love 
or He surely would never have made so many of them.’” 

We can take these strong sweet extracts of life into 
the woods; we cannot take the crowd itself. It is when 
I meet the crowd, not in the streets, the mills, the mines, 
the tenements, the train, but in the woods, that I feel 
my sense of kinship to it sicken in a way of which I am 
ashamed — it gives me pride to confess. 

I say not a crowd, though there is risk always; but the 
crowd, which has no more true use ot the woods than of 
a lark’s wings; which feels nothing there but itself turned 
loose, and wants to wrestle and box, to run races, dance 
on boards, buy ice-cream, throw sucked lemons and play 
hand-organs and practical jokes. Where the crowd is in 
the woods — and, mark you, the crowd is not always the 
ignorant or poor, any more than the ignorant and poor 
are always of the crowd — all that is most exquisite and 
precious in human fellowship is trampled clean out of 
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shape by human insensibilities and contrarieties as hopeless 
as they are amiable. 

But books; not all books, even of song or story, for 
many such promise us Paradise and lure us to a log- 
rolling (of transient questions and schemes of doubtful 
use and more than doubtful beauty); but the right books 
—telling beautifully or grandly of other wills and fates, 
actual or supposable, in their relations to things of con- 
stant and universal concern — draw our own wills and 
free convictions along the lines of their least resistance, 
diminish our meaner and multiply our higher wants. 
Such books are like the unmixed company of wise, sweet 
friends with perfect manners. Why need I ever call the 
lovely and wonderful roll of birds and flowers of Paradise 
woods, when I can say that I have roamed its ferny 
hollows and reclined upon its banks with such volumes — 
in both shapes, book-form and human? In the corner 
of homely Tarryawhile, where we break bread, and 
where the windows open almost into the woods, on the 
old-fashioned mantelpiece which is the room’s chief 
ornament, I have long promised myself some day to cut 
— not for one or two alone of those dear hearts, but for 
a third and fourth and fifth, not forgetting the Doctor, 
and yet for each one separately —-that much crooned 
note from the Rubaiyat: 


«« A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
O! wilderness were Paradise enow.”’ 


Well, well, what a patter of chestnuts. Let us see 
what we have gathered. 

First, That neither friendship nor love can long carry 
on business without at least the loaf and jug. Our tops 
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climb the sky, but our roots are fast interwoven in the 
material and perishable. Yet— 

Secondly, We sanctify the material and perishable, by 
spiritual partnership in their frugal use. O, the wise 
sermon there is in every true dining-room! 

Thirdly, We may have this partnership in three forms 
— with nature, with friends and with books. Books of 
the right sort are the attar of the other two, with all the 
attar’s gain and loss. And whatisthe right sort? Well, 
certainly, and first of all, 20 weak book, ** Useful books,”’ 
then? Nay, good Northamptonian puritan; not what 
you once meant by the term. Not the kind to which 
you used to send your son of sorrow when you caught 
him with his hair wet, or surprised him in some covert 
of Paradise deep lost in those tales that shortened the 
nights of the dread Sultan and lengthened the days of 
Scheherezade. Knowledge! intellectual discipline! 
pious exhortation! what resplendent utilities they are. 
But after all, the books — fact or fiction — which inspire 
the imagination and kindle, while they chasten, the 
emotions. These are the world’s great books; these are 
the right sort. 

Lastly, what we call fiction is but a refinement of 
truth harmoniously concentrated and foreshortened — 
yes, and diaphanously clothed with fiction, from beneath 
which it presents to, and pre-eminently for, our emotions 
the varieties of life, only rearranged with an economy 
impossible in actual experience. The fictional husk, to 
be sure, is important, like clothing on the persons of our 
friends, but worth no more without the body of truth 
within than a coat minus its owner. ‘Truth is the 
diamond; fiction is one style of cutting and setting it. 

Finally, brethren, onr emotions, as Smith says, are 
our ultimate wealth. They are the soul in vibration. 
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All things else are but means. How many more of us 
are of abundant means than of abundant wealth? How 
many men, how many women, but no little children, 
for theirs is the kingdom of inutile and innocent delights. 
Greed of the utilities is what keeps the most of us poor. 
Not to spend ourselves for things is heaven’s own 
economy. Behold the fowls of the air—and then 
behold us! our affections and purposes reverted in a per- 
petual strife for means, means, means; all valuations and 
admirations bent toward the useful; so few pointing the 
right way; what frizzled fowls we be! 

The utilities for the feelings; and still, it is for that 
very reason that our fair Phebe has such a fine, sane feel- 
ing for the utilities. In fancy I see her now, saying to 
Smith, with her rosebud pout, that he who would keep 
up his spiritual fire must keep up his material woodpile. 
But, ah! what huge woodpiles we make, and how much 
more of them goes to the benumbing than to the warming 
of our souls. Whereas, the right book of verse or story, 
coming consigned to our emotions for their exaltation, 
purification and enrichment, without sting, dreariness or 
toil, is a fairy galleon laden with this ultimate wealth. 

What! art for art’s sake, and all that? No, no more 
than the loaf and jug for the loaf and jug’s sake. But 
everything, in turn and according to its final value, for 
the soul’s —the embodied soul’s sake. Attribute soul 
and universe to a divine Providence, or call them only 
amazing facts that must be taken into every minute’s 
account, as we may, the part of wisdom is the same; in 
every turn and hour of life to make delight the finishing 
touch of all goodness and so of all existence. 

I call to mind a certain gray day in early November. 
The air was mild, motherly, but the landscape, poor girl, 
was in violent hysterics, and her heartless brother, the 
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northwest wind, was teasing her on to fresh transports, 
till she tore her chestnut locks and strewed them thick 
upon the ground, soaked with her frantic tears, and I 
could not but think how reprehensible it was for October 
to show such conspicuous attentions as he had paid her 
and then togo off and leave herashe haddone. It wasa 
good day to sit inside and hear the rain rumble on the 
tins and around the doors, trying to squeeze in between 
the weather-strips; to watch it stream lugubriously down 
the window-pane and see it swirl across the lawn, and 
the trees of Paradise wring their wasted hands, while one 
abstractedly noted what a wise provision of nature the 
modern dwelling is. My pen would not go. The 
spirit of work dribbled out of me. Musing, I pictured 
under summer boughs once more the dear group I tell of, 
and it was then I came again upon this notion of Smith’s 
—call it his for short — with an indolent mood’s tran- 
quillity of conviction: Spiritual delight the crowning use 
of all spiritual being. 

In a forthcoming dictionary of my own, hitherto un- 
published only for lack of funds, you will find Utility 
defined as: The capacity of anything directly or indi- 
rectly to increase or maintain our resources of spiritual 
delight. In the same work physical delights are ranked 
among the utilities ; while whatever by gracious, human, 
constructive design turns sense or thought directly into 
feelings beyond the physical is of the nature of art, the 
utilization of the utilities ; a process without whose per- 
sistent activity we are fit neither for education, govern- 
ment, society nor religion. 

Thousands of operations whose end is simple utility 
are illumined with this grace of delight, also ; but it is 
the special function of art to supply delight without indi- 
rection, postponement or adulteration for utility’s sake ; 
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or, as my dictionary says, with the shortest possible 
delay and the slowest possible decay. With least delay, 
for thus is it differentiated and excused from utility ; and 
without decay ; for the following reason. 

Our spirits really know but two divisions of time, the 
past, the future; the present is a mere meridian, and no 
delight can have a spiritual value save as it is able to join 
itself, with entire worthiness to hope and to memory. 
Wherefore, in order to have any high perfection, a delight 
must be in harmony with every essential of our own hap- 
piness as this finds being in memory and hope, and of 
that universal happiness of which our own is but an in- 
separable living member. For it to bear within itself its 
own blight or the blight of any higher or purer emotion, 
makes the art it springs from so much less noble, hence, 
spiritually the less delightful, and hence the less, or, at 
least, the lower art. 

This is why fiction may never lie. Not primarily 
because the story-teller is a moral being, but because his 
story-telling is an art. For art may be as imaginative, as 
fanciful, as fantastic, as make-believe, as the artist pleases; 
but the moment it is mendacious the narrowest idolator of 
beauty is bound to admit it is bad art. So neither may it 
commit any other moral lapse. For to touch emotion so as 
to tempt the soul to approve or excuse amy clear moral 
obliquity is a kind of lying, since it is to induce us to 
believe a lie, and we know that a lie is the spore of 
decay, as decay is the moth and rust and fungus of de- 
light. Art, purely as art; fiction, purely as fiction, may 
not lie. It need not be ‘* useful;’” it must be beautiful; 
and then it need not be aggressively virtuous, but it must 
be innocent. It must be beautiful, but its beauty must 
be more than skin-or-canvas or page-deep. It must 
be beautiful clear through. Otherwise, like the hero in 
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Stevenson’s story, it may possess its ‘*little greatness 
well economised,’’ but it can never be greatest in the 
kingdom of the all-beautiful. 

Yet, ‘‘ tarry a while,’’ I seem to hear you say, for I 
dere say you are quite ready to push up doubts and quer- 
ies that would compel me to pause and move my most 
confident assertions out of check. But I have an answer 
that sweeps the field: I refer you to my forthcoming 
dictionary! I call it the Tarryawhile dictionary. Not 
for its slow forthcoming, but because I do not complete 
any definition in it to my permanent satisfaction, and as I 
can’t remove this seeming blemish I propose to make it a 
strong feature of work, with this on the title-page: 
*« Not that we have lordship over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy.’’ G. W. Caste. 


NOIES 


{I have been reading a musty little vol- 
ume in French which tells of Les Feux 
Floraux of Toulouse. Most of us know 
a little of how in that city of Langue- 
doc something like the medieval court of 
love has been preserved from the middle 
ages, and how from the foundation of Clem- 
ence Isaure, of gracious memory, each year 
a rose of gold and one of silver are adjudged 
the successful contestants at a trial of verse- 
making. 
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The legend of the establishment is a lovely one, and 
as pleasant reading as might be found for the country- 
side. But what I wanted to call especial attention to is 
a quaint passage in the early history of the floral games. 
So deliciously naive and frank is it that no woman should 
take offence now, but rather look on it as a mile-stone 
from which to mark her sex’s progress. I translate from 
an account of the judges’s acts: 

«¢ Among other pleasant rules which they did make, and 
which those who maintained the games did wish should 
be published under the title ‘The Laws of Love,’ they 
ordered that no heretic, no schismatic, or excommuni- 
cated person might contest for the flowers; nor indeed 
might women, unless indeed one should be found who, 
besides the rarity of her virtue and the dignity of her 
position, was so well instructed in the art of making 
verses that it could not be reasonably supposed that she 
had employed the labor of another in the composition of 
her own.”’ 








“| The publisher of this volume by Monsieur de Case- 
neuve was himself a noteworthy person. His modesty 
has a pleasant flavor to it, and I cannot doubt that he 
had much delicacy of taste. Here is a morsel of self- 
effacement and a conception of the humble mission of a 
publisher rare now. 


“To THE Reaper.’’ 


««While it does not pertain to me that I should judge 
books, I may nevertheless be allowed to advance what I 
have heard said by very intelligent persons, that of all the 
works of the late Monsieur de Caseneuve there is no one 
which may be compared with this little Zraité des Jeux 
Floraux.”’ 
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“|By the deluge of comments on a recent sensational 
Jewish novel my attention is again turned to the Semite. 
There is so much we all want to say for or against the 
Jewish race if we only dared. We have neither the 
courage of our bigotries nor of our more generous im- 
pulses. I say this in explanation for offering a question of 
so inconsiderable importance as to be only an incidental 
to a side issue. 

What, pray, are the English Jewish names? If you 
will run over the list of names which suggest Hebrew 
origin, you will find them without exception German. 
You will remember.to have seen certain Russian and 
Polish names where the Jewish quality was indistinguish- 
able to the foreign ear. But beyond this, all English, 
French, and German Jews seem to have German names. 
Yet one popularly speaks of the children of Israel as 
having scattered to the four corners of theearth, Why, 
then, were their surnames made in Germany ? 


€| What I said last issue about essay writing and the lack 
of American stylists seems to have proved at least that I 


touched on a live issue. ‘The letter which is printed 
below is from Mr. Maurice Thompson whom I invoked 
for light on some of his beliefs. 


To tHe Epiror or THe CuHar—Boox— 


Dear Sir: Your suggestion in the department of 
Notes, in the Cuar-Boox issued September 1, would, 
were I to meet it, plunge me into a literary fight out of 
which I should come badly punished, with no profits to 
balance against my welts and bruises. Far off be the 
day when I shall undertake to ‘<< furnish a list of Ameri- 
can writers who might properly be called stylists.’? My 
dear Mr. Editor, do you recollect what the Kentucky 
colonel said about whiskey? ‘* Sah,’’ said he, ‘all 


in 
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whiskey is good. Some kinds are better than others; 
but, sah, a// kinds of whiskey are good.’’ Is it possible 
that you have not discovered that all American writers 
are stylists? Some write better than others, doubtless, 
yet even the least among us has notable charm and in- 
destructible perseverance, and would be justly shocked if 
left out of the list you propose. Moreover, the fighting 
habit is at its maturity in our literary development just 
now, and it would be sheer folly to expose oneself as a 
target for enraged stylists to fling critical brick-bats at. 
No, if you please, I shall not make a list. 

What I would do gladly, were I a good writer and 
possessed of sufficient self confidence, might, when done, 
be called An Essay Showing the Difference Between 
Style and Diction, ‘This would make it plain, even to 
the running reader, that excellent phrasing may be quite 
devoid of style. The master of style isa master of 
words ; but he is also mastered by himself, and his words 
take his personal shape when he groups them for expres- 
sion. What we call ‘‘charm of style’’ should not be 
the fascination of mere diction. Here is where the 
uninspired word-grubber makes his mistake. He fancies 
that the masters of writing may be robbed of their 
tricks by dutiful study of their diction; and after some 
days and nights of conning he takes up his pen and 
begins phrasing. 

Literary men and women may be roughly grouped as 
follows : 

1. Those with nothing to say and a poor manner of 
saying it. 

z. Those with nothing to say and a dexterous manner 
of saying it. 

3. Those with something to say and a poor manner 
of saying it. 
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4. Those with something to say and charm of style 
in saying it. 

Probably every good critic will join me in placing in 
the fourth of these groups all of the greatest masters of 
literary art. Somehow excellent diction has a way of 
ringing flat and thin when set up as a mere empty cob- 
house of words; but when it has the weight of rich 
thought or the fire of creative imagination under it the 
effect is powerful and steadfast. Style is the man him- 
selt, as Buffon guessed, and when the man himself is a 
genius he somehow finds a diction peculiarly his own, as 
did Stevenson and Poe and Hawthorne and Keats and 
Guy de Maupassant and Theocritus and Sappho and 
many another stylist of the highest type who had some- 
thing to say and the gift of absolute expression. 

The literary professor can train his class to a nimbless 
in tricks of diction more or less admirable, so that this or 
that student can be relied upon for an essay cunningly 
worded and prettily cut into neatly turned paragraphs. 
Yet some isolated boy or girl, too poor to buy schooling, 
will most certainly strike the key-note of a style not to 
be Jearned of the professor, a style ringing back to connect 
itself with the magic of the incomparable and inexplicable 
masters. Learning is a great commodity worth all man- 
ner of hard work done to acquire it. It gives far per- 
spectives to literary art and enriches the author’s vocabu- 
lary; but no amount of study and learning can give style 
that distinction which, like the zest of a fruit, flashes from 
words, phrases and sentences the individual characteristics 
of a genius. If we have no stylists in America we have 
no literary artists. The mere purveyor of glittering 
diction is not a stylist. There are bursts of style in the 
Canterbury Tales beside which Walter Pater’s smoothest 
writing is ugly. ‘The accomplished dictionist is but a 
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master artisan; the perfect stylist is a master artist. The 
former may whittle cherry-stones into marvels of cunning 
workmanship; the latter brings from within him the won- 
der of creative force not to be wasted upon trifles. 

Genius is never wanting in dignity. It takes itself 
seriously and regards art as the power especially re- 
served to clothe with eternal life what is worthy of im- 
mortality. Doing pretty nothings in literary fretwork 
may hit the market and turn a penny honestly enough 
what time the jig-saw phase of civilization shall last ; 
but the enduring thing in the writer’s art is the beautiful 
thought-form clothed upon with style, not the beautiful 
diction form with no thought in it. The art of saying 
nothing, so that it passes for a while as something, may 
be fascinating ina way. At best it is a clever cheat. 
The art of saying something new and true, so that the 
manner of saying it has the imperious and enduring 
charm of style, is the highest attainment of genius in 
literature. The trouble with those who mistake diction 
for style is that in remembering how to do fine phrasing 
they forget how to think. There is a large play-ground 
between Ruskin’s carved stone fence and the airy tinsel 
inclosure within which some of our latest word-jugglers 
do their tricks at a shilling a turn. 

You shall not hear me say that the light little men 
and women, who cleverly simulate a rich verbal style 
and make smart phrasing decorate commonplace thought 
until it struts like a peacock, fill no respectable place in 
literature. That we have too many of them and too 
few of a larger race is, perhaps, because there is at 
present slack demand for real literature. The taste of 
readers somehow controls the genius of writers more than 
it did in the somewhat distant past; but we cannot 
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charge the present lack of good essay-writing, forexample, 
to a want of essay-readers, 

There is a more sordid reason why a man who depends 
upon his pen for his family’s bread does not write essays. 
He cannot afford it. He must, as prices go, write four 
good long ones before breakfast or do without coffee. 
When Horace was writing his De Arte Poetica he had a 
farm and a rich patron to depend upon for a living. 
When there is someone ready to pay well for good 
literature the literature will be on tap. 

I am, my dear sir, Yours very truly, 
Maurice THompson. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana, 


September 5, ’96. 


“|Mr. Thompson’s reply to my call makes interesting 
reading, and I am happy in the thought that it may 
induce some who left me unread before to hunt up the 
last issue of this magazine, But though he will please 
the reader, to me he seems to elude me. ‘Though I 
have never been able to bring myself to see as do others 
the reprehensibiliry of making literary fretwork gew- 
gaws, I know at heart that such artificers are in reality 
of no great moment. I should say their greatest use was 
to inspire Mr. Thompson’s third class to become fourth 
class — that is, to help those who have something to say 
to learn to say it well. 

But I still desire a list from Mr. Thompson. My 
claim was and is that we have not in America his second 
class. We are not dextrous when we have nothing to 
say. ‘* The literary professor can train his class,’’ etc., 
says Mr. Thompson. Yes, perhaps, but he does not. 
Where are these <<‘ little men and women who cleverly 
simulate a rich verbal style?’ Sinners though they are 
I could welcome them. 
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4] Mr. Walter Blackburne Harte, writing of other mat- 
ters, has the following to say to my complaint about 
the scarcity of essays: 

««I am interested in a note in the Cuap-Boox just 
published —the note upon essay-writing. But the 
writers who leave it alone are wise. It is a fact that 
very poor fiction is acceptable when a very /air essay is 
tossed aside as dull and old-fashioned. Editors and 
critics believe, and say so in print, that the essay is, of 
necessity, simple platitude — a mere preparation for the 
serious work of writing fiction dealing with east side 
drinking bouts. The Cuap-Boox may be hospitable to 
the essayist, but no other periodical in America would 
print an essay upon any consideration — taking merit and 
literature for granted —-even if the author should be 
willing to pay for its insertion. There is simply no 
market, or even opening for the essay in newspaper or 
magazine, and book publishers regard an essayist as stark 
mad. . . So why should anyone waste time in an 
attempt to master the most difficult form of literature 
after blank verse and the sonnet, simply to accumulate 
ridiculous posthumous works ?’” 

This seems to amount to Mr. Thompson’s remark: 
«* When there is someone ready to pay well for good 
literature the literature will be on tap.’ Can we not 
form an American Society for the Resurrection of the 
Essay and the Care of Essayists ? 


{The cable reports tell us that the Prince of Wales has 
accepted Miss Gerard’s translation of Maurus Jokai’s 
Black Diamonds, and one of my English papers reprints 
a delightful note of the Princess Christian’s in gratitude for 
a gift of aerated bread of peculiar excellence. The 
latter is printed as an advertisement it is true, while the 
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former is headed Literary Gossip. Yet the emotions of 
publisher and baker are doubtless equally lively. 

Truly, the possibilities of advertising are an unex- 
plored country. These fugitive instances of royal gra- 
ciousness suggested to me a whole system of national 
finance for our English cousins. Why should not trades- 
people and manufacturers supply all the wants of the 
royal house for the sake of the advertisement and thus 
reduce the burden of the taxpayers? Royalty seems a 
fairly useless appendage to a democratic government, 
but if trained eyes, ears and palates could make of the 
imperial family a set of professional tasters for the public, 
the latter would be greatly benefited. All the manufac- 
turers of aerated bread would meet in competition before 
the Princess Christian and the manufacturer who pleased 
her could well afford to supply her table for the year. 
Competitions should be held yearly so that the manu- 
facturers would be held up to the mark. 

If writers could be held up to the mark in the same 
way we should all rejoice. The little that is known of 


her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria’s literary tastes 
would not, however, encourage this scheme. The 
domain of Marie Corelli is already large, especially over 
the female mind, and if the Queen’s admiration were 
made official we might not find anything else on the book 
stalls. 
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